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NEW WINE AND OLD BOTTLES 



JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
Julia Richman High School, New York City 



The language of work is to the language of leisure very much as 
labor is to capital. The one serves; the other conserves. The one 
accumulates; the other perpetuates. The one is currency; the 
other is investment. The one is concerned with immediate use, 
more or less regardless of form and feature; the other is always 
conscious of the close relationship between content and form for 
ultimate purpose. As labor creates values for capital to maintain, 
so the language of work crystallizes into beautiful expressional 
forms maintained by the language of literature. Stones of Venice 
are but the merest speculation until Ruskin spirituaUzes them as 
permanent Hterary capital. From the earth beneath rises the 
Man with the Hoe and the Daffodils; from the starry heavens 
above, behold the Skylark winging down. 

The language of work is as indissolubly wedded with the lan- 
guage of leisure as labor is with capital. If divorce of the two were 
possible, there could be no alimonial advantage to either. Each is 
dependent upon the other. The language of work "hopes upward" 
to the language of literature. " Seeing then that we have such hope 
we use great plainness of speech." At the same time, "Let your 
speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know 
how ye ought to answer every man." Witness on every literary 
hand how the language of work "becomes." Unconsciously 
assorted as it grows and develops, it climbs to a soul from, in, and 
through grass and flowers. And being the source of other expres- 
sion in other fields of intellectual acquisition, the mediimi through 
which it issues, the English of work cannot be dedicated to the 
proposition that all subjects in the curriculimi are created equal. 
Once upon a time the Southern aristocrat accepted the proposition 
that all men are created equal as true of all men but himself. But 
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this indicated in him a spirit of isolation, of "stand-offishness," 
rather than of leadership and authority. The EngHsh of utility, 
on the other hand, is the deus ex machina; but it is the servant as 
well as the master. It sways the scepter and brandishes the sword; 
it wears the ermine and it bears the salver. 

Our foregoing comparisons may not be nearly as exact as they 
are interesting. Certainly, however, they are worth while, even 
though they have to be taken with an atom, if not with a full 
grain, of salt; for they are stimulating, retrospective, and prophetic 
at the same time. Teachers in English classrooms have for a long 
time been keenly aHve to the new English, to its importance, its 
possibilities, its social and psychological justification, its inherent 
supremacy over the dry-as-dust, academic old. They have adjusted 
their teaching method and content according to their vision, and 
not, thank heaven, according to the cut-and-dried texts which 
publishers have insisted upon putting into their hands. They have 
drunk of the new wine; they have discarded the old bottles. They 
have properly refused to be dominated by the de luxe rehashing of 
the rules of rhetorique first doled out in the seventies. They have 
laughed at the conservatism of pubHshers. They have been too 
busy educating their pupils even to stop to upbraid "these same" 
for their attempted retardation of genius and enlightenment; "for 
a dream cometh through the multitude of business, and a fool's 
voice is known by a multitude of words." 

The publisher's point of view in regard to the issue of English- 
composition texts is of course easy of construction. He wants a 
book that will sell. Hence, he publishes only such materials as 
have been published before, in slightly different form perhaps, and 
by means of his perfect sales machinery intrudes and imposes his 
texts upon the market. He therefore keeps his publications on 
English composition about twenty years behind the times. The 
market goes to him in vain for new ideas. The teachers go to him 
in vain with new ideas. He carefully cuts all innovation out of 
authors' manuscripts. His assistants, young ladies fresh from 
Holyoke or Vassar, "edit" the copy of authors who, he will acknowl- 
edge, may have seen the light but "do not know the book field." 
And so these girl graduates, basing all their editing upon Wilson's 
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old rules for punctuation, upon a cultured ignorance of reformed 
spelling, upon an old edition of Webster's unabridged, etc., destroy 
the very vitals of the manuscripts that come before them and pass 
on to the printer a very cold, conventional, corpselike bit of copy, 
the merest shroud of a real composition text, a compilation of 
bromides calculated to keep the classroom forever the nursery of 
the misfit and the decadent. (Resist the retort of the glass house, 
O Reader! We include our own books in the "grave" category. 
We have known our own manuscripts to be so mauled by editors 
that we should never have recognized the ultimate publication as 
our own had it not been for the title-page.) How many composition 
books can you find that do not carry you through the cut-and- 
dried treatises on description, narration, exposition, argument (in 
this order) ? We remember when a very devil of a publisher 
allowed the order to be changed and put exposition first! He was a 
pioneer, a trail-blazer! He introduced an epoch. Publishers could 
not permit themselves such another luxury for "yares and yares." 
They haven't. Only a few years ago the high schools of the coun- 
try were hounded with a book that sold almost into the thousand 
thousands. But the large sale was a compliment only to the per- 
fection of thfe sales machinery of the company that "put it out" — 
and in and by and through and across ! It was decidedly what it 
deserved to be, an old bottle; there was not a drop of new wine 
in it. To be sure, many "educators" thought that they had got 
hold of a rare new vintage, but they were fooled by the label — that's 
all. The taste left in the mouth by this "mouldy morsel" smacked 
strongly of the old rhetoriques of a century before. There was not a 
single new departure, not a single original exercise, not a single 
evidence of the adaptation of English composition to the neW life- 
problems of the twentieth century, not a single suggestion of the 
new English, not so much as a single sentence "mighty in words." 
Verily it would have been better for education if the publishers of 
this book had followed the biblical injunction, "Study to be quiet 
and do your own business." But alas, they did not! They were 
very loud, and they studied how to do everybody else's business 
in the distribution of books as well as in the distribution of learning 
from books. They prevailed upon the weakly doubting teacher 
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to take their product by means of attractive and irresistible sales 
paraphernalia, as if it had been a new brand of baked beans. The 
consequence was that hosts of good, young, active, enthusiastic 
teachers the country over, who were just beginning to glimpse the 
enormous possibilities before them in the untrammeled high-school 
classroom, were fastened immovably in the old rut by yielding to 
the barbaric "yawp" of the "Knight of the grip." What matters 
free education where monopolized dollars are concerned! 

Briefly stated, the following enumeration indicates what has 
been done to date and what is being done by the teachers of the 
new English, by those defiant and independent ones who have 
"stood out" and refused to comply with century-old standards. 
These departures are not to be found indicated in textbooks. 
They are far too live, current, up to date, modernly essential to 
be stamped with the approval of the publisher-educators. They 
are sparklets from the new wine that is far too dynamic to be 
contained in old bottles. 

Composition. — No longer are the four types — narration, exposi- 
tion, description, argumentation — taught per se, but they stand 
as the subordinate means to the ends of regulated expression. 
The old formal treatment of principles is supplanted by the new, 
live application of expression to experience, regardless of literary 
consequences, as far as mere types are concerned. Topics and 
problems that touch the life and industry of the community are 
used. Expression in terms of work is the requirement. No longer 
do "Portia's Knowledge of Law" or "Lady Macbeth's Insanity" 
suffice as the whole aim and end of attainment in composition 
writing. In their place we find the more useful and more attract- 
ive subjects that call for directive exposition in their treatment— 
the English of How-do-you-do — the recipe, the pattern, the direc- 
tion, the plan. These are all the time, everywhere, in evidence 
in the classrooms where the new English is taught. Problems as 
concrete as any to be found in a mathematical text are set for 
pupils in composition. The whole school community may be set 
agog with the discussion of a problem that emanates from the 
English classroom, such as: "Your father is a member of a labor 
union and obliged to go on strike. This works a hardship in your 
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home. Your mother has to do many extra thmgs to help out. 
And you — what are you gomg to do to help ? What do you think 
of the situation, in the meantime ?" or, " My Little Jobs at Home" ; 
"My Faults, according to My Family"; " Good Manners at Work 
and Play; "The Shops on Our Block"; Daddy's Lot in Life." 

Advertising, salesmanship, newspapers, magazines are all used 
as aids in enlivening composition work. They constitute the expres- 
sion about work and men and things that pupils are acquainted 
with on every hand. The textbook treats only of the remote, and 
treats of it in a dead tongue, for the most part. But these touch 
life at every angle, are intimates in the experience of pupils and to 
their homes, are the language of work. Why they should be so 
slow in gaining their deserved hold in high-school classes, and even 
in the upper elementary grades, is hard to understand, unless it 
be that as yet the publishers have refused to furnish an inspiring 
text. As types they are as old as the best literature. Eventually 
they are sure to have a place in all composition texts. The pub- 
Usher who has for long written them "upon the posts of his house 
and upon his gates," shall by and by sanction them in his 
pubUcations. 

Letter-writing. — Teachers of the new English are obliged to 
construct their own texts in letter-writing. A wide-range collection 
of letters from all sorts and kinds of business and industrial 
sources is assembled and studied. Such radical changes in letter- 
writing have been occasioned during the past dozen years, for one 
thing as the result of the strides made in ofl&ce furnishing, that it 
would have been difl&cult for textbook publishers to keep the pace 
had they been willing to do so. Individuality in epistolary expres- 
sion has developed and has taken queer and even fantastic turns. 
There is now hardly such a thing as a standard business-letter 
form. From the technical textbook point of view, letters that are 
perfect in form are as rarely issued by a business house as letters 
worthy in content are by the pupils of the average English class. 
Fluidity, while most desirable in letter-writing, is most dangerous; 
hence, the collection is the only, and the only safe, text. 

The most unusual departure from accepted standards in letter- 
writing is noted at present in reply to advertisements for help. 
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A New York girl recently received a very good position principally 
because she defied all letter custom and dared to answer a "want 
ad" as follows: 

(To save your time I omit the usual letter forms in answering your adver- 
tisement for a stenographer.) 

Place: . Experience: . 

Date: . References: . 

Name: . Salary expected: . 

Age: . Ready to begin :- 



Education: . Address of advertiser :- 



Each item here mentioned was followed by the information it 
indicated in brief, concise statement. This letter was "mighty 
and powerful," for it got the girl the place. But where is the text- 
book that will sanction such freedom in letter usage? Where is 
the publisher who will permit it in the years to come ? 

Punctuation. — ^There has been nothing new in textbooks on the 
subject of punctuation for half a century. They have contained 
only renewed materials, "rules and regulations" restated from 
texts gone before. The only real present authority in punctuation 
is the print-shop pamphlet, according to which the best newspapers 
and magazines are punctuated. The punctuation found in these 
mediums is the only correct punctuation at present. If you punc- 
tuate according to the textbooks, you will run into the danger of 
being a curiosity, an antiquarian. 

Advertising has probably done more than any other single 
agency in estabHshing new standards in punctuation. The use of 
the dash for the period; of the comma for the semicolon; of the 
paragraph symbol for the regular indention or for the separation 
of sentence thoughts; the new-old use of capitals for the sake of 
emphasis — all of these reforms have been forced upon us by every- 
day, working English, whether or not we like to recognize the fact. 

Ptmctuation, we have learned, must reflect the thinking of the 
writer and at the same time psychologize the thinking of the reader. 
It must mean the greatest help for the greatest number. Hard- 
and-fast rules are humorous and entertaining, but are by no means 
safe guides except in the most fundamental cases. And these cases 
are far fewer than our ordinary texts would have us believe. 
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There has been an ahnost complete revolution in the use of the 
semicolon of recent years. We may be pretty well agreed about 
the use of the comma in a word list or in a series, but we are not 
at all at Uberty to be dogmatic about its use in clauses out of their 
natural order, before "that" introducing clauses, or in many forms 
of the appositive. We have studied for years the "tommy- 
rottenest" sort of stuff about the punctuation of restrictive 
clauses. When we were youngsters we thought it the most dis- 
gusting part of a very disgusting subject. Older now, we have for- 
gotten all about it, and get on very much better than we did then. 

Our texts teach us that pxmctuation is to be seen. Wrong! 
Punctuation is to be heard and felt. It is auditory and emotional. 
Listen to a foreman giving orders to his hands digging a tunnel or 
building a bridge if you want to hear correct punctuation. And 
if you would teach him to write it correctly, you must teach him 
first to hear it correctly, as his men hear it. 

Spelling. — Of course reformed spelling is out of the question. 
It will be at least one hundred years before publishers will take it 
up in textbooks. Teachers of the new English, however, are teach- 
ing it from the pamphlets of the Simplified Spelling Board, and are 
helping pupils as best they can, under their handicap, to resist the 
unpedagogical presentation of spelUng and spelling rules usually 
appended to their texts. They long ago exposed the fallacy of 
studying homonyms, of the alphabetical arrangement of words to be 
studied, of the rule that has "more of exception than of rule" in it. 

Spelling is now made personal to the pupil. His individual 
troubles are analyzed and met as individual troubles. The teacher 
"campaigns" against this trouble and against that. The "sepa- 
rate" campaign is recalled with satisfaction — a campaign method 
that is appUcable to most troublesome words and that was in 
progress for years before the texts were allowed to take it up. 
Its efficacy is proved by the fact that "separate" is no longer a 
troublesome word. The young generation has inherited that a, and 
it has thrown off the e as naturally as if it had been the vestige of a 
primordial cloud-mist existence. Particular individual spelling 
troubles are psychologized in each pupil in the new EngUsh class- 
room, and thus the waste of time incurred by inferring that all 
pupils in a class need the same spelhng treatment is avoided. 
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The trouble, the ie trouble, the cede-ceed trouble, the final- 
consonant trouble, etc., are by no means general troubles in spelling. 
Our texts, however, would have us beUeve that they are. Find 
the text that presents together all of the words ending in -cede 
and -ceed, if you can. Find one that will enumerate words mis- 
spelled because of mispronunciation, of misaccent, of silent letters, 
if you can. You can find plenty of texts that will give you lists of 
unusual words from Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, Carlyle, and others; 
but find one that gives you really speciahzed lists of trade words, 
industrial words, commercial words, millinery words, and so forth, 
if you can. And if you can, you will not then have found ihe perfect 
spelling-book (or section) of course. There can be no one spelUng- 
book. The teacher of the new English knows that even the one 
she constructs for her own school use is inadequate to meet all 
industrial needs all the time. Not only does she have an ever- 
varying type of pupil; there is likewise a constantly changing 
industrial and commercial activity in her school community for 
her to meet. She must make constant adjustment with her spelling- 
Ksts, for words grow and live and die, so very hmnan are they in 
their interesting existence. The "work words" of a community 
defy permanence of arrangement as they do equality in values. 
Ever shifting, ever taking on new connotations, ever undergoing 
reforms, ever forming new combinations, ever throwing off old 
letters, these "work words" of the community demand first atten- 
tion in the classroom of the new EngUsh. They are being talUed 
and evaluated for the establishment of new standards. They are 
undergoing the process of coinage in mine and field and forest and 
office and factory, to be finally stamped in the approved mintage 
of a Morris, a Ruskin, a Browning, or a Tennyson. 

Correlation. — The new English leads all other subjects into 
conference. Interdepartment conferences have two distinct aims: 
one corrective, one creative. The unit phases of composition work 
have to be corrected. There is collaboration in oral work to be 
set up among all subjects, so that even though " bodily presence be 
weak, speech may not be contemptible." There are exercises and 
problems to be set, to be "created," for the stimulation — the en- 
chantment, if you please — of the golden thread "that runs through 
all and doth all imite"; exercises in word dictation for increased 
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facility in stenography; problems in economics and industry for 
the adaptation of expression to content in those subjects; and 
discussions and topics to be suggested in all other subjects, for the 
purpose of inculcating variety and suppleness of dialectic. 

The textbook in the new English will indicate ways and means 
to these and to the thousand other ends awaiting discovery and 
presentation. We are thankful for the little that has been done, 
but up to the present time, though "the harvest truly is plenteous" 
the laborers [owing to non-union isolation] are few." 

In briefest summary, then, these are a few of the new departures 
in the twentieth-century teaching of English. These constitute the 
new wine. When and whence come the new bottles ? In this as 
in other fields, we take it, education must be the last to benefit 
by any upward movement. In science, in art, in religion, in phi- 
losophy, publishers give us freely any advanced theory that comes 
to them. They startle us sometimes with the strides ahead they 
show themselves ready to take in respect to the humanities. And 
yet composition textbooks divorce absolutely the tongue of the 
tool from the tongue of the tome. The boy and the girl do not 
know, so far as these textbooks are concerned, that there is any 
such thing as language connected with work. Directions about 
work — directive exposition — are expressed, so far as they know 
from the books they study, in parlance only, in colloquial, down- 
at-heel forms unworthy of classroom consideration. To them 
there is only one language, the language of books. All other is 
unworthy. 

We crave new bottles, then, for the new wine with which our 
classroom tankards are even now running over. Please, Mr. 
Publisher, give them to us. Give us the first one, even though it 
be awkward of shape and cracked with newness and badly labeled. 
It will lead, however badly, and the leadership is all that is needed 
now. Emulate Bishop Blougram, who, if we remember rightly, did 
his bit toward bringing heaven down to London, since London 
couldn't be taken up to heaven. Let us have a book that will give 
us the language of work with the language of Uteratiure, by whatever 
process it may have to be constructed, with whatever financial loss 
it may have to be published. Let us not only bring the classic 
down; let us likewise take the factory up. 



